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WHERE  SLEEPS  THE  FADED  ROSE 


T J7  HERE  sleeps  the  faded  rose, 
v*  I  do  not  wish  to  go; 
Where  sinks  the  fallen  rain, 

This  place  I  would  not  know, 

For  I,  a  lad,  have  yet 

Not  felt  life’s  breezes  blow . 


Frederick  P.  Carmody. 
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APROPOS  OF  SAMPANS 


WEN  DEL  L.  TURLEY 

DEAR  reader,  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  float¬ 
ing  population  of  Boston?  Let  figure  of  speech 
go  by  the  board.  I  speak  quite  plainly.  I  do  not  mean 
the  unidentifiable,  ever-changing  multitude  who  are 
here  today  and  off  tomorrow,  who  are  partial  to  South- 
end  boarding-houses  and  as  vagrant  as  the  minnesingers 
of  old.  I  indicate  rather  those  who  squat  on  Boston 
harbor,  who  sway  by  night,  winter,  and  summer  on 
its  green  brine,  who  have  committed  their  lares  and 
penates  to  its  generous  oversight  or  its  whims. 

Arithmetically  negligible,  statistically  curious  are 
these  folk,  of  whom  I  am  one.  I  say  it  not  without 
misgivings  and  not  without  elation.  For  I  am  bour¬ 
geois,  and  the  anomalous  disturbs  me;  and  I  am  Celtic, 
and  the  strange  and  the  unusual  hold  me  in  thrall.  If 
it  is  not  quite  respectable  in  Boston  to  live  like  a  China¬ 
man  on  the  Yangtze,  it  is,  nevertheless,  enchanting. 

And  here  the  primary  superstition  must  be  laid. 
Winter  is  only  another  season  for  the  houseboater;  it 
is  never  a  hardship.  His  wrath  is  glacial  at  such  in¬ 
credulity,  such  ineptness.  “Madam,  we  find  it  in  winter 
even  as  in  summer.  Do  you  not  know  that  we  burn 
oil” — a  flourish  is  in  order — “and  that  these  two  cabins 
and  this  galley  are  roomier  than  the  cubicles  of  your 
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apartment  suite?  Again,  please  to  remember  that  be¬ 
neath  us  it  is  never  colder  than  thirty-two  degrees.” 

He  might  add  that  on  the  galley  stove  sits  always  a 
pot  of  coffee  of  mounting  strength.  It  thaws  lobster- 
men,  harbor  bluecoats  quaff  it,  and  visitors  expand  in 
its  aromatic  spell. 

Indeed,  creature  comforts  are  enhanced  when  one 
is  afloat.  Sparks  and  Blarney  are  the  doggiest  of  dogs. 
The  radio  is  valued.  A  pipe  is  more  fragrant,  spa¬ 
ghetti  more  toothsome,  after  the  keen  slapping  air  of 
an  easterly  has  flecked  up  whitecaps  in  the  channel 
and  roused  ardor  for  all  things. 

Sight,  sound,  and  smell  have  equally  their  occasions. 
The  rakish  masts  of  Old  Ironsides  are  a  fillip  to  the 
place-proud  Bostonian.  The  Navy  Yard  has  asso¬ 
ciations.  Water  and  sky,  in  the  moonlight  and  shadow, 
in  ripple  and  cloud,  are  a  teasing  study.  And  ketch 
and  yawl,  schooner,  sloop,  and  freighter,  with  what 
simple  dignity,  each  in  kind,  they  lie  at  their  snug 
moorings!  Then,  the  short  nervous  blast  of  tug  or 
freighter  and  the  bullfrog  vibrancy,  long  and  monoto¬ 
nous,  of  a  departing  liner.  Heard  in  Shanghai  or  on 
our  eastern  seaboard,  this  nostalgic  music,  this  strange 
wild  counterpoint,  thrills  and  saddens  and  bewilders. 
We  do  not  understand  the  tremors  it  evokes;  it  does 
something  to  us — what,  we  know  not;  and  presently 
it  ceases  and  we  are  our  workaday  selves. 

As  for  the  houseboater,  his  nose  will  never  really 
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permit  him  to  be  just  his  workaday  self.  If  it  is  not  a 
mere  ornament,  if,  in  short,  it  functions,  it  is  saluted 
at  all  hours  by  the  heady  tang  of  the  sea  and  an  alchemy 
is  wrought  in  him. 

Assume  he  is  an  Irishman.  For  all  that,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  books,  he  is  conscious  of  a  deep  kinship  with 
his  Puritan  predecessors,  who  took  sustenance  from 
the  harbor  as  he  takes  verve  and  strength. 

But  is  not  my  apology  a  crude  piece  of  special  plead¬ 
ing?  Why  is  no  mention  made  of  water  rats  or  of  the 
quondam  sea-cook  who  twirls  a  threatening  hatchet 
when  he  is  fired  with  gin?  It  would  be  enough  to  explain 
that  I  can’t  include  everything.  And,  anyway,  suppose 
I  am  unconsciously  easy  to  satisfy.  Our  own  Emerson 
— an  earnest  man  if  ever  there  was  one — clarioned : 

“Because  I  was  content  with  these  poor  fields  .  .  . 

And  found  a  home  in  haunts  which  others  scorned, 

The  partial  wood-gods  overpaid  my  love  .  .  .” 

Whittier  affirmed  as  much.  Thoreau  rocketed  the  mes¬ 
sage  across  the  world.  It  is  in  the  New  England 
tradition,  and  even  a  houseboater  can  perpetuate  it. 
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^ VEND  me  April  rain  to  wash  the  sorrow 

From  a  heart  that  once  breathed  wine  and  song. 
Let  it  fall  today ,  no,  not  tomorrow, 

I  fear  I  cannot  wait  too  long,  too  long. 

Give  me  wind  to  dry  the  squandered  teardrop, 

Blow  the  silver  from  a  frozen  cheek, 

Numb  my  body,  make  the  awful  pain  stop, 

Drown  the  anguish  of  my  silly  shriek . 


The  warmth  within  me  pushed  me  out  disguised ; 

Like  the  earth  when  winter  stayed  the  spring, 
Crocus  tips  she  sweated  were  surprised, 

Then  burst  in  splendor,  stronger  from  their  sting. 
I  cursed  my  luck  for  happiness  in  pain; 

It  brought  me  you  with  wind  and  April  rain. 

Peter  G.  Veracka. 
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/T'S  sad  to  break  old  ties 
That  fasten  heart  to  heart; 
If s  no  delight  to  part 
In  awkward ,  tearful  sighs. 


Yet  men  know  not  many  primes , 
And  days  run  hurriedly ; 

And ,  all  in  all ,  I  see 
Well  not  part  many  times. 

And  so,  while  I  can  say 
It  is  for  me  your  head 
Is  bowed,  your  tears  are  shed, 
Fd  bid  goodbye  each  day. 


For  Til  not  hear  your  sighs 
When  silence  fills  my  ears; 

And  Til  not  see  your  tears 
When  night  falls  on  my  eyes. 

Bronis  Tubelis. 
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THE  LATEST  PURITAN 

JOHN  T.  H.  GALVIN 

WE  HAD  hardly  broken  our  first  New  Year’s 
resolution  when  John  P.  Marquand — chiefly 
remembered  for  his  exotic  scenes  of  the  Far  East — 
transported  us  no  farther  east  than  Mr.  Bulfinch’s 
State  House  and  the  Common’s  mall  in  The  Late 
George  Apley,  his  most  recent  offering. 

Although  the  Boston  theater  is  not  too  praiseworthy, 
and  although  the  Metropolitan  Opera  affords  an  im¬ 
pecunious  student  like  myself  very  little  chance  to  hear 
its  Melchiors  and  Tibbetts  during  its  short  week  or 
ten-days’  stay,  Boston  is  still  very  dear  to  us  with  its 
baked  beans,  its  Union  Oyster  House,  and  Locke-Ober’s 
restaurant.  Yes,  Boston  is  still  very  dear  to  us  with 
its  cultural  and  historical  landmarks.  And  so  we  de¬ 
cided  that  Mr.  Marquand’s  book  might  be  worth  look¬ 
ing  into. 

A  short  while  back,  Lucius  ( Herald-Tribune )  Beebe, 
of  the  Wakefield  and  South  Street  leather  Beebes,  gave 
us  Boston  and  the  Boston  Legend ,  a  thoroughly  enjoy¬ 
able  but  somewhat  inaccurate  picture  of  what  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  called  “the  hub  of  the  solar 
system.”  A  little  later,  George  Santayana — by  no 
means  a  Bostonian — did  his  bit  on  the  subject  with 
The  Last  Puritan.  And  so,  I  suppose,  there  will  be 
many  more  treatments  of  this  same  topic  in  years  to 
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come.  Which  is  as  it  should  be,  for  Boston  does  offer 
enough  material  for  any  enterprising  writer — be  his 
name  Mather  or  Mulligan. 

The  Late  George  Apley,  to  be  sure,  will  not  receive 
the  wide  acclaim  of  The  Last  Puritan .  It  is  the  work 
of  a  Beacon  Hill  Bostonian  about  a  Beacon  Hill  Bos¬ 
tonian.  It  is  more  particular  and  more  provincial  than 
the  Harvard  philosopher’s  great  novel.  No  mere  fantasy 
of  an  outsider  looking  in,  The  Late  George  Apley  gives 
a  particular  phase  of  Boston  in  the  more  adroit  treat¬ 
ment  of  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Yes,  it  is  the  treatment  of  one  who  is  himself  des¬ 
cended  from  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  Ann  Hutch¬ 
inson,  and  the  Coffins  of  Nantucket.  It  is  a  Bostonian’s 
saga  of  the  Athaeneum,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Copley  paintings,  and 
Beacon  Hill  homes.  It  is  a  saga  of  S.  S.  Pierce  cigars, 
parties  in  Louisburg  Square,  and  twinkling  lights  on 
the  Charles  River  Esplanade. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  a  masterpiece,  comparable  in 
literary  value  to  The  Last  Puritan  or  to  Henry  James’s 
The  Bostonians ,  one  of  the  best  novels  ever  written 
about  the  city.  However,  Mr.  Marquand  has  done  a 
valuable  bit  of  research  here,  and  the  book  takes  on  a 
definite  social  value.  Not  even  in  Sinclair  Lewis’  Main 
Street  will  there  be  found  a  sharper  satire  on  a  definite 
section  of  American  life. 

This  book — which  the  author  terms  “a  novel  in  the 
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form  of  a  memoir”* — was  supposedly  written  at  the 
request  of  Apley’s  son.  All  of  the  Apley  family  notes 
and  letters  were  turned  over  to  one  Horatio  Willing, 
a  friend  of  the  family,  so  that  he  might  write  this 
pseudobiography.  The  Late  George  Apley  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man  who  is  the  epitome  of  Boston  society — 
a  spiritually  frustrated  being  who  lives  a  life  that  is 
not  overburdened  with  beauty,  to  say  the  least.  Auto¬ 
matically  this  man  falls  into  the  grooves  prepared 
for  him  by  his  precursors.  Although  he  does  kick  up 
once  or  twice,  he  nevertheless  continues  through  life 
in  these  same  grooves.  He  joins  the  “right”  clubs  and 
marries  the  “right”  girl.  However,  he  should  not  have 
married  the  right  girl  but  one  Mary  Monahan,  a 
girl  from  the  South  end  whose  father  came  from  Gal¬ 
way.  He  would  have  married  her,  too,  had  not  his 
family  objected  rather  strenuously  and  shipped  him 
off  to  Europe  in  a  hurry.  The  son  follows  the  same 
beaten  path  as  the  father,  except  for  a  brief  interlude 
after  the  World  War  when  he  did  such  unconventional 
things  as  reside  in  New  York  and  take  an  interest  in 
T he  New  Republic .  But,  who  wasn’t  susceptible  to  such 
changes?  George  Apley  died  in  his  own  house  on 
Beacon  Hill  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1934, 
sixty-six  years  of  age,  two  weeks  after  his  son  came 
to  Boston  to  carry  on  in  the  staid  Apley  tradition. 

*It  is  interesting  to  note  that  George  Santayana  calls  The  Last 
Puritan  “a  memoir  in  the  form  of  a  novel.” 
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Mr.  Marquand  says  of  his  hero:  “George  Apley  was 
a  very  nice  person,  influenced  by  his  environment. 
As  a  wealthy  third  generation  member  he  had  pride 
and  a  sense  of  importance.  There  was  enough  of  the 
Puritan  in  him  to  avoid  the  ostentatious  show  of  wealth. 
New  York  has  some  of  the  same  kind  of  people  only 
they’re  more  submerged.  If  there  are  more  Apleys 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  because 
Boston  has  been  able  to  keep  its  wealth.” 

According  to  his  son,  George  Apley  was  always 
attempting  to  do  a  hundred  things  none  of  which  ever 
amounted  to  anything.  His  life  to  all  external  appear¬ 
ances  was  filled.  It  was  devoted  to  family  and  business 
and  country.  And  yet — after  the  last  page  of  this 
book  has  been  finished — one  cannot  help  noticing  that 
Apley’s  life  was  a  colorless,  futile,  and  empty  existence. 
Someone  has  remarked  that,  in  a  society  like  Apley’s, 
family  was  placed  against  humanity,  companionship 
against  passion,  and  convention  against  reality.  Apley’s 
life  (in  its  way)  was  as  futile  as  the  life  of  George 
Santayana’s  “Last  Puritan.” 

Mid-westerners,  Southerners,  and  unorthodox  Bos- 
tonians  (like  myself)  are  expected  to  smack  their  lips 
with  joy  after  reading  this  book  and  say:  “I  told  you 
so;  that’s  Boston  for  you.  As  for  those  Puritans  .  .  .” 
Even  though  Marquand  should  know  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about — for  he  lived  on  West  Cedar  Street  and 
wrote  for  the  Boston  Transcript — perhaps  he  was  in- 
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dined  to  exaggerate  somewhat.  Regardless  of  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  incidentals,  there  is  something  very  true  in 
this  book  which  cannot  be  overlooked:  a  certain  all- 
pervading  philosophy  of  futility  and  frustration. 


REQU1ESCAT 

S  the  sunset  of  his  hallowed  days 


Sank  in  the  twilight  of  a  mellowed  haze , 
One  wrinkled  brow, 

Arched,  somehow 
Seemed  to  indicate 
Wisdom  obdurate 
Perceived 

The  mourner  s  timely  bedside  tear, 

Would  dry  and  memories  die  ere  his  bier 
Was  wrested  from  the  mortal  gaze 
And  restored  to  naturefs  dusty  ways . 


Charles  A.  Iarrobino. 
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ELYSIUM 

ROBERT  B.  RUSSELL 

IT  WAS  no  small  task  I  had  assigned  myself,  but  I 
had  undertaken  it  freely  and  now  felt  I  must  go 
through  with  it.  How  it  was  that  I  even  thought  of 
becoming  the  defender  of  the  present  age,  I  cannot  con¬ 
jecture,  except  that  one  of  my  classmates  had  remarked 
upon  reading  Cicero’s  “O  temporal  O  mores!”  that 
history  always  repeated  itself — that  the  present  age  was 
as  bad,  if  not  far  worse,  than  the  Rome  of  Catiline,  or 
the  Florence  of  Savonarola.  In  view  of  this,  it  may 
strike  you  as  strange  (it  certainly  surprised  me  at  the 
time)  that  Cicero  himself  should  not  have  been  my 
guide;  but  Charles  Lamb  later  explained  (at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  ghostly  roast  pig  that  was  served  in  his  honor) 
that  Cicero  had  yielded  the  function  of  guiding  me  to 
Elysium  to  Dante,  as  more  experienced  in  the  guiding 
profession  than  he.  The  how  of  it  all  I  frankly  do  not 
know,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  makes  little  difference; 
but  the  fact  that  I  was  there  is  incontrovertible.  Yes, 
there  I  was,  alone  of  living  creatures,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  immortals — and  I  had  foolishly  undertaken  to 
defend  the  morality  of  the  twentieth  century! 

It  was  an  awesome  scene.  There  they  were  before 
me,  all  the  great  men  of  history — philosophers,  re¬ 
ligious,  scientists,  jurists,  statesmen — arranged  in  a 
semicircle  in  the  great  amphitheater  of  fame;  and  in 
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the  rostrum  of  this  strange  senate  I  stood,  waiting  for 
the  attack  to  begin.  I  felt  peculiarly  defenseless,  for 
experience  had  never  taught  me  to  cope  with  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  nature;  and  but  for  the  assuring  voice  of 
the  chairman  who  introduced  me  to  the  company  I 
feel  sure  I  should  have  departed  the  world  of  matter 
entirely  at  that  moment.  (The  chairman  was  a  lately 
deceased  American  politician  who  had  seen  a  loophole 
in  the  contract  of  the  gate-keeper  of  Elysium,  and 
had  entered  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  a  technicality.  He 
assured  me  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  it  was  all  “a 
racket.”)  When  the  noiseless  applause  that  followed 
my  introduction  had  subsided,  a  figure  garbed  in  a 
toga  as  transparent  as  his  person  rose  in  all  the  majesty 
becoming  to  the  House  leader  of  the  Hall,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  me  with  great  solemnity: 

“Wayfarer,  Demosthenes  welcomes  you  in  behalf  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  This  body  has  been  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  you  have  come  before  it  to  defend  the 
morality  of  the  twentieth  century.  If  you  are  able  to 
show  that  the  present  age  upon  earth  is  no  worse  than 
any  preceding  age,  your  cause  shall  have  been  vindi¬ 
cated;  if  not,  the  body  extends  you  an  invitation  (and 
the  chairman  handed  me  an  envelope  upon  which  was 
written,  ‘Arsenic,  for  suicide  only7)  to  submit  your 
application  for  membership  to  this  Hall  of  the  dead 
at  the  earliest  convenience.” 

And  the  meeting  was  under  way. 
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First  to  rise  to  question  me  was  Seneca,  the  Roman 
moralist,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  astounding  increase 
in  Birth  Control  (and  Robert  Malthus  winced  when 
the  philospher  looked  in  his  direction),  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  divorce  (Henry  VIII  called  “point  of  order,” 
but  was  overruled),  and  the  more  recent  development 
of  euthanasia.  Even  such  things  as  modern  dancing 
(here  Richard  Strauss  burst  into  tears)  and  the  modern 
stage  (Richard  Steele  laughed  as  uproariously  as  his 
lack  of  substance  would  permit)  did  not  escape  the 
view  of  this  scathing  critic.  With  a  quaver  in  his  voice, 
and  a  finger  pointing  at  me  in  an  accusing  manner,  he 
recapitulated  his  charge  in  one  epigram:  “What  were 
once  vices  are  now  the  manners  of  the  day.” 

When  Seneca  had  taken  his  seat,  there  was  a  fierce 
struggle  for  recognition  between  Juvenal  and  Savon¬ 
arola,  each  of  whom  claimed  to  have  some  startling 
revelations  to  make;  but  the  chairman,  remembering 
a  custom  of  the  American  system,  refused  to  recog¬ 
nize  them,  calling  upon  the  German  poet  Wieland  to 
voice  his  charges.  Varying  his  manner  remarkably 
from  his  predecessor,  Wieland  commenced  his  speech 
with  the  generality,  “Too  oft  is  transient  pleasure  the 
source  of  all  woe.”  Immediately  a  murmuring  per¬ 
vaded  the  hall,  and  the  astute  chairman  (Huey  Long) 
reminded  the  German  that  filibusters  were  frowned 
upon  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Wieland  smiled  resignedly, 
and  sat  down. 
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The  next  charge  against  the  twentieth  century  was 
made  in  an  unusual  way.  Shakespeare  was  recognized, 
and  exclaimed,  “The  play’s  the  thing!”  The  motion 
was  unanimously  carried,  for  parliamentary  procedure 
had  begun  to  pall  upon  them,  and  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae,  was  proclaimed  by  Joe  Humphries:  it  included 
David  Garrick,  Colley  Cibber,  Lon  Chaney,  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  Lillian  Russell,  though  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  the  very  thesis  of  the  play  had  not 
been  determined.  (I  was  assured  by  Huey  Long  that 
this  was  not  so  unusual  as  some  things  he  had  seen  dur¬ 
ing  his  time.)  Laotze,  the  founder  of  the  Tao  religion, 
favored  the  thesis:  “Manage  the  little  things  by  taking 
them  when  they  are  small,”  and  said  that  he  had  in 
mind  a  play  which  would  expose  the  fallacy  of  the 
modern  philosophy  of  life  that  it  missed  the  point. 
Horace  contributed  the  proposition  that  “punishment 
follows  close  upon  crime,”  but  Luther  objected  on  the 
ground  that  man  had  no  free  will  by  which  he  might 
incur  responsibility  for  his  deeds.  The  meeting  was 
in  a  turmoil  and  the  chairman  had  to  rap  for  order, 
saying  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  William  Shakespeare 
still  had  the  floor.  Shakespeare  smiled,  murmured 
something  about  “two  star-crossed  lovers”  but,  thinking 
the  theme  overdone  in  modern  movies,  corrected  him¬ 
self,  saying  rapturously,  “I  do  perceive  here  a  divided 
duty.”  I  could  make  no  sense  out  of  what  he  was  say¬ 
ing,  but  his  colleagues  seemed  to  understand  him  per- 
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fectly,  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole  exclaimed  above  the 
rest,  “Every  man  has  his  price.”  Cries  of  “Aye!  A 
play  upon  the  corruption  of  modern  politics!”  rent 
the  air,  and  the  play  followed  instantly. 

I  need  not  describe  at  very  great  length  the  per¬ 
formance,  which  was  labeled  “The  Profane  State,” 
except  to  say  that  Lysander  the  Spartan  gave  the  key¬ 
note  in  the  prologue  when  he  said,  “Where  the  lion’s 
skin  will  not  reach,  it  must  be  pieced  over  with  the 
fox’s,”  and  Bulwer-Lytton,  whom  Shakespeare  had 
introduced  by  way  of  comedy  relief,  convulsed  the 
house  with  laughter  when  he  said,  “A  man  who  has 
no  excuse  for  crime  is  indeed  defenseless.”  A  surprise 
was  sprung  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  introduced 
as  the  type  of  the  modern  demagogue,  exhorting  his 
followers  to  “shoot  the  way  you  shout.”  The  play  ended 
in  disorder  at  the  sudden  appearance  upon  the  stage 
of  Billy  the  Kid,  whose  realistic  performance  filled  the 
air  with  bullet  holes. 

By  this  time,  it  was  becoming  evident  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  that  the  honor  of  ages  past  was  being  sullied  by 
their  disgraceful  disorder.  How  were  they  to  convince 
me  that  the  order  and  harmony  of  bygone  ages  was 
a  model  for  the  modern  age,  when  the  disorder  and 
strife  of  their  meeting  had  persuaded  me  of  the  con¬ 
tradictory?  Old  Abbe  DePradt  was  quick  to  see  the 
trend  of  my  thought,  for  immediately  he  rose  to  re¬ 
mind  the  house  that  “it  is  but  one  step  from  the  sub- 
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lime  to  the  ridiculous.”  As  I  interpreted  it,  this  was 
a  complete  surrender,  for  I  felt  that  the  Abbe’s  state¬ 
ment  was  a  confession  that  the  Hall  of  Fame  had 
become  ridiculous  in  my  eyes  because  of  their  smug, 
Pharisaical  attitude  towards  the  twentieth  century.  The 
twentieth  century  was  vindicated  by  the  dissimulation 
of  its  predecessors,  and  I  hadn’t  said  a  word! 

At  this  juncture,  William  Scott  rose  to  save  the  day 
with  the  profound  statement  that  “a  dinner  lubricates 
dinner.”  Then  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  stood, 
and  turning  to  his  brother  from  South  Carolina,  said 
with  a  twinkling  of  his  eye,  “It’s  a  long  time  between 
drinks!”  To  both  these  statements  the  house  immedi¬ 
ately  assented.  As  the  smell  of  roast  pig  pervaded  the 
amphitheater,  Charles  Lamb  rose  and,  in  a  tortured 
voice,  moved  that  the  business  of  the  day  be  concluded 
by  conceding  that  the  twentieth  century  was  not  so 
bad  as  it  might  be.  While  the  motion  was  being  carried, 
Lamb  remained  standing  hand  in  hand  with  Tantalus, 
whom  he  evidently  regarded  as  a  kindred  spirit.  Huey 
Long  smashed  the  gavel  upon  the  rostrum,  signifying 
adjournment,  and  the  convention  rushed  madly  to  the 
banquet  hall,  where  Charles  Lamb  was  already  busily 
plying  his  knife  and  fork. 

And  there  it  is,  my  journey  to  Elysium.  Some  day 
I  shall  publish  it  in  epic  form,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it 
shall  find  its  place  upon  many  shelves  beside  Dante, 
Virgil,  and  Homer. 
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IVE  me  a  bowl  of  ale  of  brown  transparency! 
Give  me  a  beady  froth  to  render  all  friends  free ! 
Let  it  loose  the  tongue; 

Let  it  lend  a  lilt 
To  all  songs  sung; 

Let  none  be  spilt , 

For  the  more  that’s  lost 
The  less  there’s  told 
Of  tales  new  bossed 
With  fibs  quite  old. 

What  ho!  A  round  of  drinks!  Let’s  have  more  beer! 
From  the  spigot’s  foamy  fount  whence  springs  good 
cheer! 


Frederick  P.  Carmody. 
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DANIEL  THOMAS  O’CONNOR 

WITHIN  the  last  month  Paul  Elmer  More,  the 
only  American  critic  comparable  to  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  twentieth  century, 
was  forced  at  length  by  death  to  cease  the  work  of 
sympathetic  appraisal  he  had  carried  on  so  long  in 
American  letters.  For  the  last  thirty  years  he  exercised 
a  tremendous  influence  on  American  literature,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  writer,  he  drew 
about  himself,  a  small  school  of  men  who  under  the 
name  “Humanists”  were  steeped  in  the  same  philosophy 
as  himself.  More  was  not  a  doctrinaire  enthusiast  at¬ 
tempting  to  spread  his  preconceived  conclusions  upon 
literature,  but  rather  an  old,  well-mellowed  spirit  who 
recognized  and  rejected  what  was  unworthy  in  modern 
writing  in  favor  of  material  about  which  clung 
an  aura  of  the  sensibility  of  things,  derived  from 
the  great  tradition  of  past  English  and  classical 
literature.  What  he  set  up  as  his  criterion  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  good  and  bad  literary  values  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  sane  view  of  man’s  personal  existence. 

In  one  of  his  essays  in  the  Shelburne  series,  when 
talking  of  the  atmosphere  of  flux  and  mutability  which 
permeated  Victorian  authors,  he  wrote,  “Submission  to 
the  philosophy  of  change  is  the  real  effeminacy;  it  is 
the  virile  part  to  react,”  and  with  these  phrases  he 
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encompassed  the  whole  extent  of  his  writing  after  the 
turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  touchstone  of  his 
life,  both  in  his  own  private  behavior  and  during  the 
course  of  assessing  the  genius  of  American  belles  lettres, 
was  the  profession  of  a  virile  faith  in  the  essential  super¬ 
iority  of  humanity,  the  assertion  that  above  transitory 
phenomena  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  was  a 
factor  in  man’s  nature  contrary  to  mutability.  He  forti¬ 
fied  his  personal  experience  of  a  constant  center  within 
which  gave  him  a  consciousness  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  by  adducing  the  thoughts  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  human  race  upon  the  same  subject,  ranging  from 
the  Vedic  books  of  India  to  the  Apology  of  Socrates 
and  the  Laws  of  Plato. 

More’s  greatest  work,  for  which  he  will  perhaps 
live,  rather  than  for  his  profound  though  somewhat 
inexact  interpretation  of  the  Greek  tradition  and  the 
early  Christian  Church,  is  his  lengthy  series  of  appreci¬ 
ations  of  significant  creative  artists  in  English  and 
American  literature  set  down  in  his  Shelburne  Essays . 
His  lasting  fame  as  a  writer  and  critic  will  rest  upon 
posterity’s  acceptance  of  his  estimate  of  their  value 
and  the  erudition  and  style  in  which  he  stated  his  final 
judgment.  In  much  of  his  notice  of  contemporary  au¬ 
thors  there  is  matter  for  easy  agreement.  Even  though 
a  French  critic  has  declared  that  “Criticism  of  one’s 
contemporaries  is  nothing  but  conversation,”  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  state  emphatic  denial  of  literary  merit  to  vari- 
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ous  minor  present-day  authors.  He  terms  Das  Passos’s 
Manhattan  Transfer  “an  explosion  in  a  cesspool,”  and 
makes  reference  in  his  last  book  of  essays,  On  Being 
Human ,  to  the  “clever  futilities  of  an  Aldous  Huxley” 
and  the  “obscene  rigmarole  of  a  James  Joyce.”  Such 
literature  as  these  authors  issue  he  would  include  under 
the  effects  of  a  false  and  unfounded  naturalism  which 
rejected  an  inner  principle  in  man  and  reduced  him  to 
impotency  against  the  surging  and  ebbing  of  tempera¬ 
mental  drives  and  eventualities  of  fate. 

The  particular  system  of  philosophy  he  upheld  and 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  literature  has  always  proved 
a  stumbling  block  for  the  critics  of  the  liberal  and 
dogmatic  left  who  clashed  with  his  views  on  the  “inner 
check”  in  man.  H.  L.  Mencken,  though  admitting 
the  accomplishments  of  More  in  amassing  a  store  of 
learning  remarkable  in  America,  refers  to  his  criticism 
as  “misty  protests,”  and  calls  him  the  “gallant  champion 
sent  against  the  Romantic  Movement”  and  the  “elo¬ 
quent  bugleman  of  the  Puritan  ethic  and  asethetic.” 
To  Edmund  Wilson  “Mr.  More  is  really  an  old- 
fashioned  Puritan  who  has  lost  the  Puritan  theology 
without  having  lost  the  Puritan  dogmatism.”  If  More 
had  refrained  in  his  evaluation  of  literature  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  judge  it  in  accord  with  the  potentialities  of 
man,  he  would  have  escaped  the  accusation  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  but  More  was  not  the  vacillating  critic  others 
might  be. 
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More  in  his  early  youth  did  not  always  adhere  to 
the  specialized  philosophical  attitude  he  came  to  as¬ 
sume  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  even  to  the  days  when 
he  brought  himself  within  the  gates  of  the  Anglican 
church.  His  first  reaction  to  the  harsh  Calvinism  in 
which  he  was  reared  in  St.  Louis  was  a  voyage  into 
the  dense  flurry  of  romantic  literature  which  was  cur¬ 
rent  at  the  era,  dominated  to  a  large  degree  by  the 
Germanic  influence  through  the  intervening  medium 
of  Coleridge  and  Carlyle.  This  breaking  away  from 
the  strict  religious  tenets  of  his  forbears  did  not  go  all 
the  way  to  radical  skepticism,  for  deep  in  his  heart  he 
still  held  a  dislike  for  the  maddening  mechanism  which 
could  be  his  only  refuge  if  he  utterly  gave  up  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  He  was  decidedly  influenced  by 
the  rationalism  of  Herbert  Spencer  whose  thought  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  St.  Louis  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  One  book  in  particular  led  him  to 
leave  the  Middle  West  and  come  to  Harvard  to  make 
a  study  of  comparative  religions  that  he  might  strive  to 
develop  a  body  of  philosophy  consonant  with  his  human 
experience  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  findings  of 
science.  This  work,  a  learned  treatise  on  the  Manichean 
religious  systems,  led  him  on  the  path  of  a  verifiable 
and  intelligent  conception  of  life.  It  aided  him  in 
seeking  a  solution  which  would  partake  neither  of  the 
errors  of  the  romanticism  flowing  from  Rousseau  nor 
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of  the  invalid  scientific  generalizations  of  the  Spen¬ 
cerian  school. 

At  Harvard  he  met  a  fellow-student  who  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  investigating  the  same  Indian  religions  which 
More  was  making  the  subject  of  his  study.  Irving 
Babbit,  later  to  be  his  foremost  colleague  in  affirm¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  humanist  out¬ 
look  on  life,  became  a  close  associate  and  intimate 
during  the  uncertain  days  when  More  was  endeavoring 
to  sort  a  semblance  of  order  into  the  remnants  of  sure¬ 
ties  he  had  remaining  after  his  excursion  into  the  areas 
of  romanticism  and  science.  There  was  one  truth 
in  the  Hindu  beliefs  which  drew  him  inevitably  away 
from  monism  and  one-sided  materialism.  The  sharp 
distinction  the  Hindus  cleaved  between  matter  and 
spirit  was  to  confirm  the  notion  running  in  his  head 
that  man  was  more  than  just  a  chance  congeries  of 
forces. 

His  studies  which  delved  into  the  mysticism  of  the 
East  left  him  no  nearer  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  tangled  habits  of  mankind  than  when 
he  had  started  upon  his  examination  of  the  Indian 
religions.  In  1897  he  wended  his  way  to  a  quiet 
retired  village  in  the  New  Hampshire  countryside  to 
ponder  in  undisturbed  meditation  on  the  meaning  of 
man  upon  this  earth.  In  the  opening  volume  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Essays ,  he  writes,  “Near  the  secluded  village  of 
Shelburne  that  lies  along  the  peaceful  valley  of  the 
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Androscoggin,  I  took  upon  myself  to  live  two  years 
as  a  hermit  after  a  mild  Epicurean  fashion  of  my  own.” 
There  he  lived  the  life  of  a  second  Thoreau,  wandering 
the  New  England  hills  and  valleys,  reading  by  placid 
streams  and  gathering  a  new  strength  to  himself  away 
from  “the  noisy  jargon  of  the  market  place.”  There 
also  he  came  to  a  momentous  turning  in  his  life,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  was  destined  to  affect  to  the  core 
the  new  American  literature.  There  he  learned,  after 
considerable  time  spent  in  reading  and  communing 
with  himself,  “that  the  attempt  to  criticize  and  not  to 
create  was  to  be  his  labor  in  the  world.”  The  mere  fact 
that  he  came  to  such  a  resolution  would  smack  some¬ 
thing  of  idle  conceit  and  too  much  cocksureness  in  his 
own  powers.  But  the  results  of  More’s  decision  amply 
bear  out  the  importance  of  his  choice  to  devote  himself 
to  carrying  on  the  spirit  of  the  continental  critics. 

A  brief  survey  of  American  literature  from  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  through  to  modern  days  discloses  no 
really  great  figure  in  the  critical  field.  Despite  the 
presence  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  Emerson,  and  Haw¬ 
thorne,  it  is  not  until  we  approach  the  close  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  that  America  really  comes  of  age  as 
far  as  the  art  of  determining  the  worth  or  undesirability 
of  what  is  published  and  claimed  by  authors  and  a  few 
minor  critics  as  literature.  In  1904  appeared  the  first 
series  of  the  Shelburne  Essays  of  Paul  More,  destined 
to  usher  in  a  period  of  discerning  and  frenzied  literary 
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criticism,  both  traditional  and  revolutionary  in  style 
and  content.  More  proceeded  upon  the  fundamental 
dictum  of  Lowell  that  “before  we  can  have  an  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  we  must  have  an  American  criticism.” 
He  assumed  these  words  as  the  motto  of  his  work  and 
segregated  himself  for  almost  the  rest  of  his  life  from 
anything  like  poetry  or  fiction.  With  but  one  exception, 
the  co-authoring  of  a  minor  and  forgotten  romance 
entitled  The  Jessica  Letters ,  he  maintained  his  critical 
viewpoint  to  the  end. 

For  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twentieth  century 
he  was  attached  first  to  the  Independent  in  the  capacity 
of  literary  editor  and  later  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post;  in  1909  he  became  editor  of  The  Nation , 
a  post  he  held  until  he  retired  in  1914.  He  still  later 
became  a  professor  at  Princeton  University  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  classical  literature  successively,  and  wrote 
there  his  Greek  Tradition,  a  series  of  volumes  dealing 
with  Platonism  and  the  influence  of  Plato  on  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

During  the  period  in  which  he  was  editor  of  The 
Nation,  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  series  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Essays.  In  all  they  dealt  with  varied  subjects 
extending  from  English  and  American  literature  to 
foreign  authors  and  the  topic  of  dualism  and  humani- 
tarianism.  The  determining  norm  which  he  had  by 
now  accepted  as  the  only  means  of  bringing  sense  and 
semblance  of  order  back  into  existence  was  the  system 
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of  humanistic  dualism,  a  body  of  beliefs  with  far- 
reaching  consequence;  it  can  be  somewhat  inadequately 
summed  up  in  the  words  that  in  every  man  there  is  a 
higher  will  which  is  superior  to  his  expansive  desires 
and  capable  of  controlling  and  directing  them  apart 
from  any  external  influence.  Its  historical  aspect  goes 
back  to  the  Socratic  writings  of  Plato  wherein  Socrates 
upholds  the  demonic  “voice”  to  which  man  must  listen 
and  obey  if  he  wishes  to  live  and  gain  the  happiest  form 
of  existence. 

In  the  last  of  his  books,  On  Being  Human ,  published 
only  recently,  More  declares  we  have  “a  separate  fac¬ 
ulty  of  inhibition,  the  inner  check,  the  frein  vital, 
whereby  man’s  expansive  impulses  may  be  kept  within 
bounds  and  ordered  to  a  design  not  of  their  making.” 
Upon  this  doctrine  rests  the  entire  humanist  cause.  To 
this  they  appeal  as  the  basis  of  their  criticism,  the 
realization  of  every  man  that  he  is  an  individual  per¬ 
sonality  answerable  for  the  choices  or  denials  he 
makes  with  the  will  which  he  knows  by  subjective 
and  certain  experience  is  free.  Men  are  free  agents 
to  the  humanistic  school  and  independent  of  the  deter¬ 
ministic  atmosphere  which  pervades  the  scientific  fixed 
ideas  of  the  modern  writers  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
humanist  and  Catholic  authors.  For  the  humanists  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  sufficient:  “All  experience 
is  for  it  (the  freedom  of  the  will).” 

The  great  opponent  against  which  the  humanist 
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school  is  forever  in  a  turmoil  of  quick  retort  and  fever¬ 
ish  battle  is  the  gradually  growing  stream  of  naturalism 
which  was  born  in  the  Renaissance  and  assumed  pro¬ 
portions  of  magnitude  when  Rousseau  initiated  his  pro¬ 
gram  of  release  with  his  words:  “Man  is  born  free 
but  is  everywhere  in  chains.”  The  French  school  has 
been  the  preeminent  exponent  of  the  school  which 
tinges  its  thought  with  romanticism  and  flies  to  infinity 
and  pantheistic  revery  for  poetic  pabulum.  It  is  such 
men  as  Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Flaubert,  and 
Gautier  who  carried  on  the  tradition  from  the  out¬ 
stretched  hands  of  Rousseau.  The  belief  in  the  inner 
principle  degenerated  and  in  its  place  arose  the  doc- 
trine  that  whatever  was  wrong  with  the  world  sprang 
from  the  institutions  which  forced  their  will  by  duress 
upon  the  desires  of  man.  Man  in  a  state  of  nature  was 
a  being  entirely  good,  not  as  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
asserted  in  years  before  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  was 
utterly  corrupt.  From  one  extreme  the  Rousseauist  had 
fled  to  the  other  pole  and  in  so  doing  had  not  faced  the 
actual  experience  of  each  individual  man  and  the  cor¬ 
porate  testimony  of  mankind  that  man  is  not  wholly 
bad  nor  wholly  good,  but  a  combination  of  two  realities 
which  maintain  a  subordination  among  themselves,  the 
higher  nature  dictating  to  the  lower  and  at  times  even 
yielding  to  the  lower  to  go,  as  the  saying  is,  “the  way 
of  the  flesh.”  Literature  of  the  past  had  been  full  of 
the  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  man  opposed  to  the  “old 
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Adam/’  a  state  similar  to  the  Hindu  religious  teach¬ 
ing  that  the  one  way  for  man  to  obtain  the  perfect 
life  and  put  off  the  worries  and  troubles  of  this  world 
was  to  crush  the  desires  of  the  man  and  by  so  crushing 
them  enter  into  the  Nirvana  of  a  negation  of  all  sensi¬ 
ble  wants  and  urges.  Here  is  an  implicit  admission  of 
a  duality  existing  in  man. 

Against  a  bondless  naturalism  which  would  set  every¬ 
one  free  to  act  upon  his  natural  desires  without  heed 
for  others,  and  against  a  crass  and  uninviting  deter¬ 
minism  which  would  tie  man  down  and  make  his  ac¬ 
tions  meaningless  and  incapable  of  any  sort  of  criticism, 
favorable  or  condemnatory,  Paul  More  and  Irving 
Babbit  evolved  from  their  own  familar  perceptions, 
confirmed  by  classical  and  Oriental  experience,  the 
idea  of  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  man.  At 
first  the  question  of  a  religious  support  for  their  con¬ 
clusion  did  not  occur  to  be  settled  outright;  each  main¬ 
tained  that  a  humanist  could  continue  in  his  actions, 
could  know  he  had  a  free  will,  and  could  exercise  an 
inner  check  upon  his  passions,  but  with  the  lapse  of 
time  More  gradually  felt  the  emptiness  of  humanism 
without  a  background  and  source  of  sustenance  in  re¬ 
ligion.  More  reasoned  his  way  as  far  as  the  Anglican 
church,  but  there  he  stopped  on  the  road  to  Rome.  He 
reached  a  halfway  mark  towards  certainty  but  beyond 
this  he  failed  to  go,  though  it  might  have  been  obvious 
to  another  man  that  the  intelligent  thing  to  do  when 
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he  had  travelled  so  far  was  to  accept  the  authority  of 
Catholicism  rather  than  the  confusion  of  beliefs  and 
non-beliefs  which  constituted  the  church  he  joined. 

Babbit  hesitated  to  accept  any  form  of  religion  to 
reinforce  the  belief  which  he  considered  sufficient, 
based  as  it  was  on  the  surest  knowledge  man  can  have — 
the  immediate  data  of  consciousness.  He  remained  to 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  skeptical  as  to  the  necessity 
of  religion,  and  founded  his  refusal  to  come  within  the 
fold  of  any  church  upon  the  instance  of  Buddha  and 
his  followers  becoming  saints,  though  they  held  no 
real  religion. 

Either  his  interpretation  of  Buddhism  rests  upon  a 
profound  misconception  of  the  vitalizing  force  of  the 
religion  or  the  Buddhists  themselves  were  merely  futile 
imitators  of  a  religious  teacher  who,  according  to  the 
comparison  of  More,  is  like  a  man  who  has  raised  a 
stately  flight  of  stairs  that  leads  nowhither.  Babbit 
seemed  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  will 
a  good  life  without  in  some  way  attaining  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  supernatural,  but  how  can  man  will  the 
good  life  without  knowing  it? — for  the  good  life  is, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Babbit,  primarily  something  to  be 
known  before  it  is  willed.  Jacques  Maritain  in  his 
Freedom  In  The  Modern  World  has  stated  the  need 
of  a  metaphysical  foundation  for  the  application  of 
ethics:  “A  system  of  ethics  cannot  be  constituted  un¬ 
less  its  author  is  first  able  to  answer  the  questions: 
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What  is  man ?  Why  is  he  made ?  What  is  the  end  of 
human  life?”  For  humanism  to  have  an  abiding  value 
it  must  be  theocentric  and  not  anthropocentric;  it  re¬ 
quires  as  an  essential  prerequisite  the  knowledge  of 
God  as  the  creator  and  reason  why  man  must  refrain 
from  acting  on  occasions  and  at  other  times  act. 

One  of  the  last  essays  written  by  More  echoes  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  pure  humanism  unattached  to  any 
bond  of  the  supernatural;  he  despairs  of  security  ever 
being  attainable  while  man  remains  only  a  totally 
self-ruling  being.  He  states  the  long  train  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  sums  up  the  humanist  position  and  adds: 
“But  can  we  stop  here  in  security?  For  purpose  that 
will  not  end  in  bitter  defeat;  for  values  that  will  not 
mock  us  like  empty  masks,  must  we  not  look  for  a 
happiness  based  on  something  beyond  the  swaying  tides 
of  mortal  success  and  failure?”  Humanism  for  More 
became  a  fact  which  necessarily  had  to  be  united  to  a 
religious  body  in  order  to  rescue  it  from  being  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  inadequacy.  He  selected  as  the  church 
of  his  choice,  Anglicanism;  with  a  keener  apprehension 
and  more  lengthy  reflection  upon  the  history  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  and  the  effects  of  Platonism,  he 
might  not  have  halted  in  England;  he  might  have 
traversed  the  path  to  Rome,  for  all  religious  roads 
ultimately  lead  there. 
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LIKE  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die, 
Like  bubbles  on  a  river  borne  away 
Sparkle  for  a  while  to  burst  in  spray, 

Like  a  flame,  I  saw  you  fade  and  die. 


I  never  really  thought  Ld  say  good-bye, 

For  I  accepted  you  from  day  to  day 
As  something  that  would  be  with  me  to  stay, 
But  sombre  Death  has  shown  me  how  to  cry. 

Yet  when  the  centuries  of  darkness  dim 
Shall  end  for  me  in  ages  of  the  sun, 

I  pray  our  love  shall  find  itself  again. 

For  this  is  still  a  struggle  I  must  win 

To  prove  my  strength,  and  it  has  but  begun — 
The  future  years  will  show  that  life  is  pain. 

John  H.  Galway,  Jr. 
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RTISTS  often  find  it  necessary  to  view  their  work 


from  a  distance  to  get  the  proper  perspective  of 
it.  It  is  particularly  difficult  for  a  critic  of  contemp- 
porary  literature  to  obtain  a  perspective  uninfluenced 
by  the  bias  of  his  age.  What  finish  will  tarnish  with 
age?  Which  work  of  art  has  a  core  of  baser  metal? 
These  and  a  hundred  other  questions  which  time  alone 
will  settle,  the  critic  of  present-day  literature  must 
face.  Some  of  the  higher  peaks  in  the  panorama  of  the 
contemporary  essay  are  G.  K.  Chesterton,  forceful  and 
pertinent;  Christopher  Morley,  charming;  and  Hilaire 
Belloc,  still  more  forceful.  Somewhat  obscured  by 
the  shadow  of  these  noted  authors  we  find  the  modern 
humorists  Max  Beerbohm,  Stephen  Leacock,  Clarence 
Day,  Robert  Benchley,  and  many  others.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  “incomparable  Max”  debonairly  watching 
the  human  show  and  archly  poking  fun  at  it.  Leacock 
would  seem  a  trifle  clumsy  to  the  precise  Max.  Clarence 
Day  wouldn’t  be  sophisticated  enough  for  Beerbohm. 
Few  of  the  modern  humorists  could  approach  the 
standard  set  by  Beerbohm’s  enthralling  talents.  The 
general  public  has  been  slow  to  accept  Beerbohm.  But 
the  literary  connoisseurs  recognized  his  talents  while 
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he  was  at  college,  and  they  have  prized  them  since 
then.  Whether  time  will  grant  Beerbohm  fame,  only 
time  can  tell.  But  this  we  can  say:  that  as  an  author  of 
sophisticated  and  satirical  humor  he  has  no  equal  today. 

Beerbohm  showed  signs  of  talent  at  an  early  age, 
and  while  at  Charterhouse,  alma  mater  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  his  first  essay  was  published  in  the  December, 
1886,  issue  of  The  Carthusian  under  the  pen  name 
“Diogenes.”  At  Merton  college,  Oxford,  he  was  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  essayist  of  wit  and  polish.  His  early 
works  were  joyfully  received  by  the  editors  of  The 
Yellow  Book  and  Vanity  Fair .  Later  he  succeeded 
George  Bernard  Shaw  as  editor  of  The  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature.  His  subjects  have  varied  from  “A 
Defence  of  Rouge”  to  a  word  picture  of  the  great  Swin¬ 
burne  in  “No.  2  the  Pines.”  His  publications  have  not 
been  numerous,  but  they  have  always  been  finished 
works  of  art.  Among  his  books  of  essays  are  More ,  Yet 
Again ,  and  And  Even  Now.  Zuleika  Dobson  is  the 
title  of  a  novel  that  isn’t  a  novel,  but  is  really  a  pro¬ 
longed  ironic  essay.  The  Happy  Hypocrite ,  subtitled 
A  Fairy  Tale  For  Tired  Business  Men,  and  The 
Dreadful  Dragon  of  Hay  Hill  are  rhapsodic  fantasies. 
He  has  also  published  several  books  of  pictorial  carica¬ 
tures  for  which  he  is  justly  famous. 

Max  Beerbohm  chose  the  personal  essay  to  give 
free  rein  to  that  uniquely  impish  personality  which  is 
his.  Classicism  is  his  cult.  A  devoted  disciple,  he  sub- 
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scribes  to  all  its  dogmas.  Polished  phrasing  is  his  prin¬ 
cipal  commandment.  Precise  expression  of  the  exact 
shade  of  meaning  he  wishes  to  convey  is  his  cardinal 
virtue.  Subtle  humor  is  the  chief  emotion  of  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy.  Caricature  is  his  particular  talent; 
no  person  or  thing  is  immune  from  his  good-natured 
shafts  of  satire.  Dignified  reserve,  literary  allusion, 
and  a  certain  indefinable  personal  touch  which  shed  a 
cozy  glow  over  his  works  and  make  us  greatly  enjoy  his 
company — all  these  are  present.  Correctly  has  he  been 
called  a  modern  Horace.  But  he  is  wittier  and  less  hard 
to  translate. 

The  object  of  every  writer  is  to  express  his  thoughts 
whatever  they  may  be.  Language  is  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Now,  as  the  expression  of  ideas  is  not  direct, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  better  control  the  writer  has  over 
the  medium  the  more  exactly  will  his  thoughts  be  un¬ 
derstood.  It  is  in  the  field  of  expression  that  Beerbohm 
shines  most  brightly.  Words  to  him  are  not  merely 
the  means  to  an  end,  but  almost  an  end  in  themselves. 
He  seeks  the  “mot  juste”  with  such  zeal  and  employs 
it  so  well  that  the  whole  work  is  one  huge  purple  patch. 
The  Victorian  influence,  which  Wilde  hyperbolized 
when  he  said,  “I  spent  the  morning  in  inserting  a  coma 
and  the  afternoon  in  deleting  it,”  is  evident  in  Max. 
Strange  involutions  of  style  mark  his  early  works.  He 
experimented  with  archaic  words  or  coined  new  ones 
from  Latin  and  Greek  sources.  He  smoothed  and 
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polished  his  work  so  much  that  the  final  product  was 
as  sparkling  as  possible  without  being  stilted.  This 
unostentatious  polish  and  precision  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  passage:  “The  other  evening,  at  about 
seven  o’clock,  I  was  in  a  swift  hansom.  My  hat  was 
tilted  at  a  gay  angle,  and,  for  all  I  was  muffled  closely, 
my  gloves  betokened  a  ceremonious  attire,  I  was  smok¬ 
ing  la  cigarette  d’appetit  ” 

Emotion  is  an  inherent  attribute  of  all  great  litera¬ 
ture.  As  court  jester,  Max  fulfills  this  edict  to  the  letter. 
Laughter  to  him  is  the  outward  manifestation  of  one 
of  the  noblest  emotions.  He  specializes  in  humor  ex¬ 
clusively,  all  others  are  irrelevant  and  unimportant 
except  as  a  foil  for  humor.  He  makes  use  of  every 
facility  open  to  the  humorist:  caustic  caricature,  play¬ 
ful  parody,  and  cutting  irony. 

The  mock  heroism  of  the  following  ironic  passage 
exemplifies  this  humor:  “You  are  sleeping  in  the  dead 
of  night.  The  insidious  savour  of  smoke  awakens  you. 
You  rush  to  the  landing,  only  to  find  the  staircase  en¬ 
veloped  in  smoke,  whose  dense  volumes  are  flame 
cloven.  Escape  is  impossible.  You  rush  back  and  rouse 
your  wife  and  children.  In  half  conscious  terror,  they 
cling  to  your  knees.  It  is  the  most  tragic  moment  of 
your  life.  You  feel  that  the  ministers  of  Fate  have 
compassed  you  about,  that  Death  is  grinning  at  you 
from  their  ranks  and  will  soon  beckon.  Already  the 
smoke  is  curling  round  you,  already.  .  .  .  The  sash  of 
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the  window  is  thrown  up.  In  jumps  a  perfect  stranger 
in  fancy  dress  and  proceeds  to  play  snap  dragon  with 
you  and  your  wife  and  children.  An  anti  climax.” 

A  large  part  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  reading 
comes  from  the  personal  flavor  which  an  author  im¬ 
parts  to  his  writings.  The  literary  references  which 
Beerbohm  makes  are  no  small  part  of  his  style.  He 
says  himself,  “I  am  cursed  with  a  literary  conscience.” 
Very  few  modern  authors  can  make  the  same  confes¬ 
sion.  His  references  run  all  the  way  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  in  his  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  whom  he  describes  “Disbuskined,  Dangerous. 
The  spirit  of  Juvenal  woke  in  him.  He  would  flay. 
He  would  make  woman  (as  he  called  Zuleika)  writhe. 
Latin  hexameters  of  course.  An  epistle  to  his  heir 
presumptive  ‘Vae  tibi’  he  began.”  They  include 
Shakespeare’s  Ophelia  to  whom  Max  alludes  in  his 
description  of  Zuleika,  “Ophelia  in  the  brook  could 
not  have  seemed  more  at  peace  than  Zuleika  whose 
face  lay  upturned  in  the  water.”  But  Zuleika  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  bath. 

Perhaps  the  best  story  Beerbohm  has  ever  written  is 
Enoch  Soames .  As  in  all  his  works  there  is  a  pleasing 
blend  of  the  sophisticated  humor  of  Vanity  Fair  and  a 
polished  prose  style  comparable  to  that  of  Horace. 
Enoch  Soames  is  a  literary  character  of  the  nineties 
who  lived  in  the  Chelsea  district  of  London.  His  per¬ 
sonality  is  best  described  by  the  one  word  “dim.”  His 
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character  is  so  dynamic  that,  when  he  stood  beside  his 
lifeless  portrait,  he  himself  seemed  non  existent. 
Soames’  second  book  was  titled  Fungoids,  in  which 
he  gave  free  rein  to  his  religious  philosophy  of  Catho¬ 
lic-Diabolism.  Enoch  believed  that,  since  fame  was  not 
forthcoming  with  the  advent  of  his  third  book,  he 
would  not  see  it  in  this  life.  Although  resigned  to  this 
fate,  he  had  his  doubts  as  to  whether  posterity  would 
ever  discover  his  latent  genius.  One  evening  while 
he  was  dining  with  Beerbohm,  a  mephistophilean 
looking  gentlemen  appeared  at  their  table  and  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  Devil.  He  seemed  quite  disgusted  at 
Max’s  incredulous  laughter  and  curtly  remarked  that 
he  thought  he  was  in  the  company  of  gentlemen.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Diable  offers  to  project  Soames  100  years  into 
the  future  so  that  he  may  ascertain  posterity’s  verdict, 
in  return  for  which  Soames’  immortal  soul  would  be 
under  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  for  eternity.  Soames’ 
mental  anguish  is  great  when  he  discovers  that  he  is 
not  really  an  author  after  all,  but  only  a  figment  of 
Beerbohm’s  imagination. 

When  the  personality  of  Max  Beerbohm  was  fash¬ 
ioned  by  the  Fashioner  of  Souls,  Puck  must  have  been 
the  model.  Max  seems  to  re-echo  in  all  his  works  that 
famous  saying  of  Shakespeare’s  rollicking  creation: 
“What  fools  these  mortals  be.”  But  there  is  another  side 
to  this  man.  He  is  simple;  his  needs,  desires,  and 
pleasures  are  simple.  Today  he  lives  far  from  city  con- 
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fusion  at  a  little  retreat  near  Rappello,  Italy.  Here  he 
lives  a  pleasant  life,  surrounded  by  his  old-fashioned 
garden  and  a  charming  view  of  the  beautiful  turquoise 
Mediterranean  below,  in  his  villa  like  the  one  Horace 
occupied  at  Baiae  two  thousand  years  before.  Max 
cares  little  for  the  honors  or  power  of  this  world.  He 
has  no  living  to  earn,  and  the  rewards  of  a  fickle  public 
mean  little  to  him.  The  joy  of  creating  his  little  cari¬ 
catures  give  him  cause  enough  to  make  them. 

And  Beerbohm’s  main  forte  is  caricature.  Caricature 
hits  its  victim  plumb  in  the  face  by  magnifying  a  lack 
of  harmony  found  in  the  subject.  Caricature  to  many 
people  consists  in  grotesquely-drawn  cartoons.  This  is 
partly  true,  but  there  are  also  caricatures  made  by 
word  pictures.  Max  Beerbohm  is  equally  gifted  for 
drawn  cartoons  and  written  caricature.  He  employs 
the  same  naturally  appropriate  strokes  in  his  written 
pictures  as  in  his  sketches,  but  he  has  words  at  his  com¬ 
mand  and  a  phrase  style  which  exactly  portrays  these 
telling  strokes.  He  describes  Swinburne  as  having  “the 
eyes  of  a  God  and  the  smile  of  an  elf,”  who  talked 
“like  the  cooing  of  a  dove.”  Parody  is  similar  to  cari¬ 
cature,  consisting  in  the  mimicry  of  a  writer’s  manner¬ 
isms.  “A  Christmas  Garland”  contains  his  best  paro¬ 
dies.  Here  well-known  authors  treat  the  same  subject 
of  Christmas.  H.  G.  Wells  is  pictured  as  breaking  away 
from  a  Christmas  party  to  make  over  the  world.  G.  B. 
Shaw  in  the  preface  to  his  play  admits  that  he  stole 
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the  plot  from  Shakespeare,  but  justifies  himself  by 
asserting  that  he  made  it  better. 

Beerbohm’s  niche  in  the  Victorian  age  in  England 
might  well  be  compared  to  the  place  Horace  occupied 
in  the  literary  circles  of  Rome  during  the  Augustan 
age.  The  Augustan  age  made  greater  contributions  to 
literature  than  the  Victorian  age.  Horace’s  contribu¬ 
tion  will  always  surpass  that  of  Beerbohm.  Horace’s 
works  seem  to  be  imbued  with  that  “golden  mean,” 
Epicurean  spirit  of  his  day.  Beerbohm’s  literary  per¬ 
sonality  has  been  likened  to  “a  man  attired  in  perfectly 
fitting  evening  clothes,  who  passes  through  life,  fasti¬ 
diously  and  smiling,  acutely  noting  the  oddities  about 
him  and  thoroughly  enjoying  the  show.”  He  tilts  at  the 
established  failings  and  incongruities  of  today  with 
satirical  caricature.  And  the  Sabine  Bard  poked  fun 
at  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  his  day. 
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REAK ,  goblet  frail , 

Weak  guardian  of  the  vital  wine, 
How  calmly  do  you  bear  the  weight 
Of  potion  so  divine! 


Die,  candle  pure, 

Lone  beacon  of  the  misty  night, 
I  hear  the  tinkle  of  a  bell 
To  lead  me  home  aright. 


Play,  cello  deep, 

Rich  maker  of  celestial  song, 

At  last  resigned  to  Death  I  wait, 
Away  from  Thee — too  long! 


Charles  Adrian  Donelan 
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EDITORIALS 


A  CHAIR  IN  ECONOMICS 

We  have  been  informed  that  Father  John  Lafarge 
will  be  in  Boston  on  the  third  of  the  coming  month  to 
lecture  for  the  benefit  of  a  chair  in  economics  to  be 
established  in  honor  of  the  late  Rev.  Jones  I.  Corrigan, 
S.J.  In  a  day  when  interesting  personalities  are  the 
vogue  in  speaking  tours,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
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lecturer  with  the  depth  of  background  and  the  store 
of  practical  experience  which  Father  Lafarge  has 
garnered  in  the  years  of  his  travels  with  his  distin¬ 
guished  artist  father  and  afterwards  in  his  life  in  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Writer  for  America,  economist, 
teacher,  platform  speaker,  he  has  been  in  a  position  to 
amass  such  a  wealth  of  knowledge  that  his  visit  is  one 
well  worth  while  making  preparations  to  investigate 
prior  to  attending. 

The  chair  in  economics  is  a  fitting  memorial  for 
Father  Corrigan  when  we  recall  the  work  he  made 
his  own;  various  clubs  and  groups  remember  the  splen¬ 
did  talks  he  delivered  before  them  on  subjects  ethical, 
social,  and  economic.  This  is  a  tribute  which  will  last 
long  after  we  have  left  the  grounds  of  the  college  to 
apply  the  principles  he  taught  so  well. 

WE  CONGRATULATE 

Among  the  more  enjoyable  tasks  which  overwhelm 
the  editor  of  a  college  literary  publication  is  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  guerdon  to  the  fortunate  writers  in  the  prize 
contests  periodically  carried  on  by  the  STYLUS.  In  this 
issue  we  take  time  from  our  editorial  duties  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Frederick  P.  Carmody  of  Senior,  for  his 
poem  “Where  Lies  The  Faded  Rose,”  and  Wendel  L. 
Turley  of  Freshman,  for  his  essay  “Apropos  Of  Sam¬ 
pans.” 
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THE  BLACK  MENACE 

T.  F.  X.  QUINN 

/i  FEW  weeks  ago  I  sustained  a  terrific  shock 
from  which  I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  It 
was  not  that  Jack  Benny  got  off  two  funny  cracks  in  a 
single  half  hour,  nor  that  archeologists  had  discovered 
a  Vermont  democrat;  it  was  not  that  anyone  at  the 
Heights  had  appeared  in  a  postdiluvian  hat.  Any  such 
events  would  probably  take  ten  years  off  my  life,  but 
what  happened  was  still  worse.  In  broad  daylight, 
with  several  witnesses,  I  received  (brace  yourselves) 
a  greeting  card  without  one  Scottie  dog  on  it! 

Now  I  know  that  students  of  Boston  College  are  not 
the  ones  to  take  such  a  statement  lying  down,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  numerous  slurs  on  my  veracity.  To  forestall  any 
demonstrations,  I  have  prepared  photostatic  copies  of 
this  remarkable  card  (the  original  is,  of  course,  under 
heavy  guard  at  the  Smithsonian),  and  anyone  desiring 
them  may  tear  off  the  top  of  the  nearest  piano  and  send 
it,  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof,  together  with  his 
name  and  address,  to  the  city  dump.  But  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  who  will  take  my  word  for  it,  I 
shall  describe  the  card.  It  is  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  greet¬ 
ing,  appropriately  colored  blue;  in  the  lower  left 
corner  we  find  a  shamrock;  a  verse  is  in  the  middle.  It 
is  true  that  the  shamrock  is  plaid  and  the  verse  is  in 
a  Scotch  dialect,  but  there  really  aren’t  any  Scottie 
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dogs  unless  you  count  the  fifty-six  mongrels  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  each  of  which  must  be  at  least  one-eighth  Irish 
terrier. 

I  regard  this  card  as  the  first  indication  of  a  notable 
advance  in  civilization.  It  was  getting  so  that  the  Scot- 
tie  was  monopolizing  our  society.  I  admit  that,  when 
children  have  learned,  from  their  Christmas  cards,  that 
Santa  Claus  is  a  little  black  wire-haired  quadruped, 
it’s  a  lot  easier  to  convince  them  that  he’ll  fit  down 
the  chimney,  but  when  they  get  the  idea  that  the  Easter 
bunny  talks  in  a  Highland  accent,  I  think  the  matter 
has  gone  far  enough.  Just  the  other  day  a  child  was 
asked  in  school  to  described  a  stork,  and  he  said  it  was 
an  underslung  terrier.  If  this  keeps  on,  the  piece  de 
resistance  on  Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  roast  Scottie 
smothered  in — well,  as  long  as  he’s  smothered,  it  suits 
me. 

You  know,  I  can’t  understand  how  this  Scottiedogism 
spread  so  rapidly.  There  had  been  cats  and  rabbits 
and  pigs  on  greeting  cards  before  and  no  national 
crisis  developed.  But  then  one  day  the  Scottie  showed 
up.  Within  a  month  the  nation’s  death  rate  increased 
sharply,  because  the  nurses  in  the  hospitals  began  to 
count  the  Scotties  that  came  in  on  the  “Get  Well” 
cards,  and  they  dropped  off  to  sleep  after  the  first  few 
thousand.  A  gambling  mania  swept  the  country,  and 
before  anyone  opened  a  letter  he  invariably  took  bets 
from  all  comers  on  how  many  Scotties  he’d  find  inside. 
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Conditions  weren’t  at  all  improved  when  the  realists 
began  to  send  the  genuine  dog  through  the  mails. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  of  course,  to  present  a  one-sided 
view  of  the  situation.  Some  people  have  benefited  from 
the  movement.  I  know  a  fellow  personally  who  is 
rapidly  accumulating  a  fortune  on  what  he  saves  on 
greeting-cards  by  buying  them  wholesale,  a  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  at  a  time.  They  are  all  alike:  a  Scottie  dog  rampant 
on  a  field  of  plaid  with  a  rhyme  below.  He  fills  in  a 
blank  in  the  verse  with  the  occasion,  whether  it  be 
“birthday”  or  “seventy-ninth  wedding  anniversary.” 
This  doesn’t  harm  the  meter,  because  the  American 
public  is  inured  to  greeting-card  poetry. 

This  man  is  the  exception,  but  most  of  us  could 
endure  Scottiedogism  as  long  as  the  Scotties  were  con¬ 
fined  to  cards.  When  they  began  to  stare  at  us  from 
every  billboard,  smoking  cigarettes  or  drinking  gaso¬ 
line,  it  seemed  to  be  rubbing  it  in.  It’s  even  hard  on 
the  dog,  as  I  realized  the  other  day  when  I  overheard 
a  small  lad  stubbornly  insisting  that  the  animal  was 
a  “veeate.” 

What  pains  me  most  in  this  whole  business  is  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  government.  Last  November  we  gave 
Roosevelt  a  mandate  to  wipe  out  Scottiedogism  and 
what  has  he  done?  Nothing!  Forty-six  out  of  every 
forty-eight  voters  tell  him  in  a  free,  open  election  to 
get  rid  of  the  Scottie,  but  the  President  sells  us  out  to 
the  economic  royalists,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if 
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Jim  Farley  blossoms  out  with  a  Scottie-dog  stamp 
this  spring.  For,  although  it  is  not  evident  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  Scottiedogism  is  a  product  of  Wall  Street.  There 
they  have  always  had  a  menagerie  of  bulls,  bears,  and 
lambs,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  adopt 
Scotties.  The  true  story  seems  to  be  that  speculators 
had  invested  heavily  in  flea  circuses,  and  the  bottom 
suddenly  dropped  out  of  the  market  when  Roger  Bab- 
son  predicted  the  extinction  of  the  genus  flea  because 
of  malnutrition  and  sun-spots.  Panic-stricken,  the 
financiers  decided  on  prompt  action  to  save  their  in¬ 
vestments.  They  rejected  as  impractical  the  suggestion 
that  they  grow  hair,  and  as  visionary  the  suggestion 
that  they  begin  wearing  raccoon  coats  (this  was  in  ’33) , 
but  they  thought  it  a  fine  idea  to  boom  a  dog  who  is 
especially  good  flea-fodder.  Result:  Scottiedogism. 

Mind  you,  I  have  nothing  personal  against  the  Scot- 
tie,  even  though  they  always  seem,  on  cards,  as  dead- 
panned  as  Ruby  Keeler,  but  you  probably  realize  by 
this  time  why  I  was  so  delighted,  though  amazed,  to 
come  across  that  St.  Patrick’s  Day  card  with  only 
seven-eighths  Scotties  on  it.  Some  unknown  and  un¬ 
sung  hero  seems  to  have  started  the  reaction  against 
Scottiedogism,  and  we  have  but  to  follow  this  pioneer. 
It  is  the  call  to  arms!  We  must  take  vigorous  measures 
to  break  the  Scottie’s  strangle-hold  on  the  nation!  Let 
us  swear  henceforth  never  to  send  a  thoroughbred 
Scottie  card  through  the  mails ;  only  mongrels  from  now 
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on!  The  prestige  of  the  Scottie  will  thus  be  seriously 
menaced,  and  eventually  he  will  become  extinct  as  a 
greeting-card  figure.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  can  save 
future  generations  from  having  a  flea-ridden  Santa- 
Claus. 
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Canticle ,  by  John  Louis  Bonn,  S.J. 

For  this  young  and  unlearned  reviewer  this  first 
volume  of  Father  Bonn  has  proved  a  task  lightened  by 
full  understanding  in  only  a  few  places.  I  have  strug¬ 
gled  between  a  profundity  of  mysticism  and  a  darkness 
of  symbolism,  and  yet  I  feel  that  there  has  definitely 
been  something  gained. 

When  he  says: 

They  are  those 

Whom  the  wind  will  sift  and  the  ground  close, 
Who  have  not  burned  with  thirst  for  dawn 
With  tear  shed  and  the  lip  drawn. 

I  think  he  speaks  of  the  modern  poets  of  the  noisy  type 
who  delve  and  wallow  in  new  forms  and  the  like,  and 
compares  himself  with  them.  He  has  great  depth  of 
thought  which  is  expressed  by  a  classic,  studied,  and 
precise  verse,  but  all  his  thought  and  emotion,  how¬ 
ever  suppressed,  seems  classified  and  filed,  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  writes  betrays  a  man  who  has  considered 
long  and  discovered  the  solution  for  life.  This  con¬ 
fidence,  drawn  from  a  life  that  has  known  both  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  is  evident  in  the  final  poem,  “Canticle.” 
In  it  in  three  parts  the  soul  renounces  earthly  affection 
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and  gains  eternal  love,  sees  a  vision  of  great  beauty, 
and  finally  takes  its  stand  among  the  things  of  in¬ 
finity.  Thus  he  ends  the  book;  it  is  far  different  from 
what  we  have  been  reading,  but  worth  reading. 

To  add  a  few  critical  phrases  in  appreciation  of  the 
first  offering  in  poetry  from  a  former  moderator  of  the 
Stylus,  I  perceive  in  it  a  talent  for  versification,  a 
wealth  of  imagination  and  sensibility  to  beauty,  and, 
a  quality  which  predominates  through  every  line,  a 
love  for  classical  finish  and  a  restrained  polished  style. 
As  an  antidote  for  the  fatigued  realism  and  impres¬ 
sionistic  dabblings  of  modern  poetasters,  I  point  to  this 
new  set  of  poems  in  the  classical  tradition. 

With  an  endeavor  in  the  future  to  humanize  his  ex¬ 
pression,  to  catch  more  of  the  bubbling  gaiety  and  joy 
of  man’s  experience,  to  mingle  artistically  the  warmth 
or  ordinary  existence  with  the  formal  classicism  of  his 
style,  Father  Bonn  will  advance  to  the  forefront  of 
the  already  established  leaders  of  modern  poetry.  As 
yet  the  atmosphere  of  the  cloister  and  the  devotion 
to  the  classical  spirit  still  influence  the  perfection  of 
his  work. 

Not  Under  Forty  by  Willa  Gather.  New  York:  Knopf, 

1936.  $2.00. 

In  the  first  group  of  essays  she  ever  published,  Willa 
Cather  certainly  does  not  keep  up  the  high  standard 
that  she  achieved  with  Lost  Lady  or  The  Professors 
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House ,  the  only  two  works  of  hers  we  ever  read — 
though  let  it  be  said  that  we  tried  many  more. 

She  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  America  has 
produced  in  many  a  moon.  Since  1912  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  eleven  novels,  three  books  of  short  stories,  and  one 
book  of  verse.  But  with  all  respect  to  her  integrity,  a 
quality  so  rare  in  this  age,  and  the  pellucid  prose  style 
of  the  above-mentioned  favorites,  we  must  confess 
that  her  latest  offering  is  disappointing. 

It  consists  of  a  group  of  six  essays  which  range  in 
background  and  theme  from  “A  Chance  Meeting,” 
in  which  she  accidently  comes  in  contact  with  the  niece 
of  Gustave  Flaubert  at  Aix-les-Bains,  to  “148  Charles 
Street,”  a  picture  of  old  Boston  at  its  intellectual  zenith 
— a  house  that  exuded  the  flavor  of  such  personages  as 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Norton, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  We  must  confess  that 
our  preference  is  for  the  latter — probably  because  we’re 
so  provincial. 

In  a  very  peculiar  prefatory  note,  Miss  Cather  has 
this  to  say:  “The  title  of  the  book  is  meant  to  be 
arresting,  only  in  the  literal  sense.  ...  It  means  that 
the  book  will  have  little  interest  for  people  under  forty 
years  of  age.  The  world  broke  in  two  in  1922  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  persons  and  prejudices  recalled  in 
the  sketches  slid  back  into  yesterdays  seven  thousand 
years.”  This  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  for  any  artist 
worthy  of  the  name  should  be  able  to  argue  a  point  so 
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that  we  young  lads  could  understand.  Miss  Cather  does 
not  bother  to  prove  her  statement  but  relies  merely 
on  her  prejudices  to  put  it  across. 

J.  T.  H.  G. 
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